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The Syntax of Spolia in Byzantine Thessalonike 


Ludovico V. Geymonat 


The word spolia is a plural noun from the Latin spolium, meaning the hide or 
fleece stripped from the body of an animal. More generally, spolia referred to a 
soldier's booty or the spoils of war. Architectural historians use the term today 
to refer to artifacts “incorporated into a setting culturally or chronologically 
different from that of [their] creation.”' According to this definition, spolia 
are pieces of architectural material, either found on the ground or purposely 
gathered by stripping a standing building, which are incorporated into a new 
monument that is being built. The use of spolia establishes a relationship — 
whether deliberately or not—with visual and architectural remains from the 
past. The selection of spolia and the specific uses to which they are put ought 
to tell us something about that relationship, at least as far as those responsible 
for the monuments being built are concerned.’ This chapter looks at selected 
examples of the use—and in one case, the telling lack of use —of architectural 
spolia in Thessalonike, and it proposes that a dramatic change in the meaning 
of the use of spolia can be detected with the end of Byzantine rule over the city 
in the fifteenth century. 

Thessalonike was founded around 316 BCE by Cassander and has been 
continuously inhabited ever since.* The question of what to do with earlier 
buildings on site—to use, renovate, or dismantle them —must have faced each 
generation of citizens throughout the city’s long urban history. The presence of 
ancient buildings, in varying degrees of conservation and offering a plethora 
of architectural spolia, is common to a number of cities founded in Antiquity 
and continuously inhabited over a long stretch of time. One of the distinctive 
features in the case of Thessalonike, however, is its role as the second-largest 
city in the Byzantine Empire and the alleged continuity that the citizens of 
that empire felt with the Hellenistic and Roman past—a continuity that was 
to be drastically interrupted with the fall of the city to the Ottomans in 1430. 
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Figure 2.1 Thessalonike, Roman Agora. Plinths used as construction blocks, south side 


(photo: author). 





1 shaft used as a step ina staircase 


Figure 2.2 Thessalonike, Palace of Galerius. Halt columr 
(photo: author). 
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At the very moment that a number of cities in Europe were reassessing 
their own history as ancient cities and looking to the ruins in their midst for 
evidence of their glorious past, in Thessalonike, the dramatic change of rule 
must have required a different sort of reassessment of the city’s continuity 
with both its ancient and more recent past. One place we might seek clues 
about how the people of Byzantine and early Ottoman Thessalonike thought 
about and related to the history of their city is by looking at how they used 
recognizable fragments of older buildings in their own constructions. Does 
the evidence provided by their use of spolia attest to any identifiable sense on 
their part of continuity or rupture with the city’s past? 

The use of spolia is extensive in Thessalonike and is noticeable in a number 
of monuments from almost all periods of the long Byzantine history of the 
city.’ The evidence ranges from the reworking and adaptation of earlier pieces 
of sculpture to the reuse of single architectural components such as column 
shafts and capitals. In the Roman Agora, for instance, two carved plinths are 
turned on their side and embedded in the wall bordering the road running 
along the south side (Figure 2.1). These plinths presumably once supported 
statues that were knocked down in unknown circumstances. A column shaft, 
cut vertically in half, is used as a step of a large staircase in the palace of 
Galerius (Figure 2.2). The variety of columns in the city’s Middle Byzantine 
churches suggests that they were not originally carved for the buildings in 
which we now find them. These and countless other instances attest to the 
plentiful availability of spolia in the city. 

Among the most extensive and telling examples are those on the city walls 
that surround the historic center.” Some of the construction materials for these 
walls came from earlier buildings in which they had an entirely different 
function. Ionic capitals are used along the base of a tower, and there are lintels 
and drums, and sometimes entire columns, embedded in the walls (Figures 
2.3-2.4). Since these pieces are not simple bricks, and since they are not carved 
specifically to be used for this purpose, their insertion into the walls, and their 
adaptation to the new location, must have required a degree of skill. This is 
especially true for circular shaped elements such as columns.‘ 

The most systematic use of spolia can be found along the base of a long 
stretch of the west wall from the Vardari fortress to the Letaia gate (Figure 
2.5). Regular courses of rectangular marble slabs are set below the brick 
masonry. There can be as few as one or two courses, but along certain 
sections there are more than 10 superimposed courses. According to Petros 
Papageorgiou, who published an article on this topic in 1911, there were also 
similar courses of marble slabs along the eastern stretch of the fortifications, 
which was demolished along with the sea walls beginning in 1873.’ Working 
from the marble slabs found on the western walls, Papageorgiou classified 
seven different types according to their shape and frame (Figure 2.6). They 
are blocks of local marble approximately 0.30-0.35 m high, 0.85-1.00 m wide, 
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Figure 2.3 Thessalonike, fortificatio 
right, Richard Krautheimer (photo: Slobodan Ćurčić, 1972). 





(photo: author). 


Figure 2.4 Thessalonike, fortification walls. Column shafts 
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Figure 2.5 Thessalonike, fortification walls, western part (photo: author). 


and from 0.50 to 3.00 m long. In most cases, a plain frame is carved along the 
longer edges of one of the narrow faces of the block. In some of the shorter 
abs, the frame curves inward either in the middle or on one side of the face. 

The east and west walls along the lower, flatter part of the city surrounded 
the main gates and are not far from the sea. They were among the most visible, 
and possibly vulnerable stretches of the walls, and are heavily fortified by 
a series of triangular bulwarks. The placement of marble slabs along these 
two sections may have had a defensive purpose. The blocks strengthened the 
base of the fortification and, where there are several superimposed courses, 
covered the walls with a marble shield to impressive visual effect. However, 
these blocks were clearly not carved with the aim of protecting the walls. 
Their peculiar shape is not found in other Late Antique monuments and their 
original function is not apparent. 

Papageorgiou collected and published a series of inscriptions written in red 
ink on the narrow faces of these slabs. According to Papageorgiou, there are 
single and double Greek letters such as ®, X, AB, TA, which may be masons’ 
marks, and abbreviations and monograms of names such as IIAIIOAPM and 
TIAIIAPTM for Mam(.jo(v) ‘Ag(te)L(t6weov); T MAI and the corresponding 
monogram for T(vtov) Ma(ov); the Latin letters “serv” for Serv(ilii) and 
“rom” for Rom(ani), etc. Papageorgiou maintained that these inscriptions 
correspond to names of people and families like those found on the benches of 
ancient theaters. On this basis, he argued that they had once been the seats and 
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2.7 Thessalonike, Hagia Sophia. Capital with wind-swept acanthus leaves, 
re 2. ssé ; F 
north aisle (photo: Mark J. Johnson). 
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The hippodrome has a dramatic history. In 390, Butheric, the chief of 
Gothic garrison, imprisoned a popular charioteer and refused to release 
before the chariot races. A riot broke out and Butheric and other offi 
were killed. The emperor Theodosius summoned the local population to 
hippodrome, shut them in, and ordered the Gothic mercenaries to slaught 
them. The building thus became the stage of the massacre of 7,000 citizens. 

The monument must have acquired a fearful connotation after this trag 
It was in use again in the fifth century and possibly later, but it seems 
reasonable conjecture that some kind of work on the building might hav 
been undertaken after 390 in order to change its appearance and ward off t 
memory of the massacre."' The stripping of the seats and their reuse as spoit 
to strengthen the city walls might be related to these grisly events. If this we 
indeed the case, one wonders for how long the link between the marble slabs 
on the city walls and the hippodrome was remembered by the citizenry of- 
Thessalonike.” 

Another important instance of the use of spolia is found in the Byzantine | 
cathedral church of Hagia Sophia.” The columns separating the naos from 
the aisles are crowned by a beautiful set of capitals with wind-swept acanthus ~ 
leaves of the type dating from the early sixth century (Figure 2.7). Only the 
capitals of the north aisle are original; those of the south aisle were destroyed 
by fire in 1890 and restored with plaster.'* Capitals with windswept acanth 
leaves were no longer being carved when the present church was built 
the eighth century; they must be spolia, carefully selected for recycling in the 
building of the new church. It is difficult to ascertain what building they came 
from. They may have belonged to the previous Episcopal basilica, whi 
probably collapsed in the earthquakes of 620-630. This was a large five-aisled 
Early-Christian basilica of an entirely different plan from the present church, 
The ancient capitals with windswept leaves were readymade, beautifully 
carved capitals of valuable marble. But they were also spolia from an earlier 
religious building and we may suppose that they were considered precious 
and holy because of this origin. 

Other instances attest to the fact that spolia could have a religious value 
beyond their function as building materials. A marble slab originating from 

the church of Hagia Sophia, now in the Museum of Byzantine Culture, serves 
as a useful example (Figure 2.8). The panel, used horizontally, was carved with 
framed crosses in Early Christian times. In the Byzantine period, the crosses 
were covered with plaster, the panel was turned vertically, and a standing 
saint was painted over the marble relief (only fragments of the painted plaster 
remain today). What really mattered in the case of the marble slab was not 
the aesthetic value of the crosses and frames, but the spiritual significance of 
the slab: its material yet sacred presence underneath the mortar. This spolium, 
in other words, had become a relic to be preserved.” The same would have 
happened to the acanthus-leaf capitals coming, in all probability, from a 
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Figure 2.8 Thessalonike, Museum of Byzantine Culture. Painted marble slabs from Hagia 
Sophia (photo: author, with permission from the Greek Ministry of Culture & 
Tourism). 





2.9 Thessalonike, Panagia Chalkeon, south façade (photo: Mark J. Johnson) 


Figure 
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g by E. Malle, Ninth 


Figure 2.10 Thessalonike, Eptapyrgion. Main gate and tower (drawin 
Ephoreia of Byzantine Antiquities, with permission). 
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Christian building of some antiquity and prestige. In this case, however, the 
fine carving on the capitals was also valued and displayed. 

The Panagia Chalkeon presents an interesting case of a monument that 
lacks any kind of spolia even though it was built on a site—the southwest 
corner of the Roman agora’s lower square—that must have offered plenty 
of them.’° Consecrated in 1028, the church is a remarkable example of the 
Middle Byzantine cross-in-square type with four columns (Figure 2.9). It is 
uniformly built according to a well-characterized design: two-story narthex 
with domed side chapels, elegant rows of windows, indented arches, dentil 
bands, octagonal drums, and brick half-columns. A marble cornice surrounds 
the entire church, and all of the sculpted pieces, including the capitals on the 
interior, seem to have been carved specifically for this building. Only the 
shafts of the four columns in the naos might be reused pieces. 

Why did the builders not use spolia in this instance? They were in all 
probability readily available in the ancient Roman agora. It may be that 
a building of such accurately ordered design as the Panagia Chalkeon 
would not so easily allow for the fitting of spolia in it. But another reason 
for the absence of spolia is suggested by an inscription on the lintel above 
the main entrance stating that the church was consecrated in 1028 by the 
protospatharios Christophoros, the katepan of Langobardia, and his family, 
in a place that had once been “profane.” The expression ó menv BéBnAoc 
rónoç probably means that a pagan building had previously occupied the 
site. Such an explicit statement indicates the importance of making the place 
Christian by building a church. From this, one might infer that avoiding the 
use of spolia from ancient buildings was a way of preventing any possible 
contamination by monuments belonging to the heathen past. 

My final example presents a distinct case, one that is considerably later 
than the preceding examples. Spolia are used extensively in the facade of 
the main entrance tower to the Eptapyrgion (Figures 2.10-2.12), and their 
various meanings there are worth investigating. The fortress was built on 
the northeast section and uppermost part of Thessalonike’s Acropolis.'® 
A lengthy inscription above the main gate states that the entrance tower 
was built in 1431 by Sultan Murad, through the hands of Çavuş Beğ.” 
Thessaloniki had been conquered by Murad II the previous year.” Various 
blocks of marble, as well as the shafts of two columns and four Byzantine 
parapet panels, are fixed in the wall just above the Ottoman inscription. A 
large relief with an animal suckling its cub (Figure 2.12) is found on the west 
bulwark surrounded by a series of lintels and blocks, above some drums and 
bases of columns. A Roman triple portrait, most likely a funerary relief, is 
inserted in the wall next to it.” 

The meaning of the remarkable assemblage of spolia above the main gate 
to the Eptapyrgion goes beyond a purely decorative function. The spolia 


there seem to refer, both literally and symbolically, to the spoils of the city. 
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and inscription on the main gate 


Figure 2.11 Thessalonike, Eptapyrgion. Spolia 
Ninth Ephoreia of Byzantine 


(photo: author, with permission from the 
Antiquities). 





on the west bulwark of the entrance 
Ninth Ephoreia of Byzantine 


Figure 2.12 Thessalonike, Eptapyrgion. Spolia 
tower (photo: author, with permission of the 


Antiquities). 
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By displaying them on the façade of the headquarters of their administration 
soon after conquering the city on 29 March 1430, the Ottomans were 
deliberately expressing their power over Thessalonike. They could choose as 
spoils whatever piece of sculpture they wished, from whatever period of the 
newly conquered city’s long past. 

This handful of examples outlined thus far presents a set of divergent cases. 
First, in fifth-century Thessalonike, marble seats from the hippodrome were 
transformed into a defensive shield along the city walls. This may have been 
a symbolic attempt to obliterate the memory of the 390 CE massacre. Second, 
in the eighth century, four large capitals with wind-swept leaves were placed 
above the columns of the naos of the Cathedral church, their display showing 
an appreciation for a sculpted design from two centuries earlier. Third, in the 
eleventh century, no spolia were used in the church of the Panagia Chalkeon 
despite evidence of their availability; they may have been avoided out of fear 
of contamination by pagan idols. Finally, in the fifteenth century, an array 
of spolia from different sites and times was arranged on the facade of the 
Eptapyrgion. This was a display of power over the city and its history —a bold 
statement that the physical remains of Thessalonike’s long past were now in 
the hands of the new Ottoman rulers. 

Is it possible to read the numerous instances of the use of spolia in 
Thessalonike as diverse but comparable examples of a similar trend that, 
when taken together, tell us more than can be gleaned from each specific case 
taken on its own? At first blush, these four examples of the use of spolia, when 
viewed in the context of the countless others throughout the city, suggest that 
any attempt at categorization is futile: the contexts and reasons for the use of 
spolia, and the possible meanings associated with them, are too varied and 
elusive. 

I would like to suggest, however, that despite initial appearances, the 
evidence does in fact warrant a more comprehensive interpretation of the use 
of spolia in Thessalonike, and that this interpretation suggests something of 
relevance beyond the confines of that city. In the examples dating from the 
time of Byzantine rule, the guiding principle seems to be that availability leads 
to use. This pragmatic attitude may well recognize the symbolic meaning 
associated with building materials, and obviously appreciates the aesthetic 
quality of carved stones and their possible visual effects. At its core, however, 
the prevailing idea is that whatever the accidents of history have made 
available is legitimate material for the purposes of the present.” What these 
examples attest to is a sense of urban continuity, and by extension historical 
continuity. In the case of the Panagia Chalkeon, if the theory is correct, it is 
precisely an intentional discontinuity —referred to in the inscription ó TLONV 
BéBnAos tónoç on the lintel of the main portal—that prevents the builders 
there from using spolia. Whenever spolia are used—as they so often are, 
in all sorts of buildings from all periods of the long Byzantine history of 
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Thessalonike—an immediate, pragmatic relationship prevails, an attitude to 
older architectural material that implies continuity with the past. This attitude 
is well represented by a large fifth-century impost block, now in the Museum 
of Byzantine Culture, which was later turned upside down and converted 
into a well-curb (Figure 2.13). 

The facade of the Eptapyrgion is a radically different case, however. The 
variety of spolia displayed there involved a process of selection from different 
sites, possibly at some distance from each other and from the Eptapyrgion 
itself. The arrangement of the carved stones above the entrance, and the 
Ottoman inscription informing the viewer of the date and patron of the tower 
indicate premeditated symbolic intentions. Here, the builders gathered and 
fixed on the facade of the fortress marble carvings which are not simply spolia, 
in the sense of recycled building components, but also spoils, trophies from a 
recent victory. More than in any of the Byzantine examples, the use of spolia 
on the facade of the Eptapyrgion suggests a connection between spolia and 
power over the physical remains of the past, and, by implication, expresses an 
assessment of the site’s history. Exactly what statement the Ottoman rulers of 





Impost block reused as a 
(photo: author, with permission from the Greek Ministry of 


Figure 2.13 Thessalonike, Museum of Byzantine Culture. 
well-curb 
Culture & Tourism). 
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Thessalonike are making by their use of spolia is not fully clear. Yet no viewer, 
of whatever background, could miss the fact that these spolia are not used on 
the facade simply because they were to hand as useful building materials, but 
because they were war booty, visual expressions of the power conferred by 
victory. 

The display of spolia on the façade of the Eptapyrgion does not imply, 
of course, that spolia were not also used as practical building materials in 
Ottoman Thessalonike. Written sources indicate that they were. In the Diegesis 
written by John Anagnostes sometime after the conquest of the city in 1430, 
the author records that materials from collapsed Byzantine churches “were 
carried off and added to other newer buildings and particularly to the public 
bath house which stands in the middle of the city,” namely the Bey Hamam 
built by Murad II in 1444.” The novelty is not the use of spolia, well attested 
in the Byzantine precedents, but their symbolic display on the façade of the 
Ottoman fortress. 

It is hard to assess what knowledge of the city’s past the new Ottoman 
rulers of Thessalonike had in the fifteenth century, and what the long history 
of their newly conquered city meant to them. The spolia on the façade of the 
Eptapyrgion do not provide much evidence in this regard. Their arrangement 
and display may well follow an ancient tradition of showing publicly the spoils 
of war more than implying any knowledge of the origin and meaning of those 
spolia.” I wonder, however, if the symbolic use of spolia on the entrance tower 
to the Eptapyrgion is not in itself a declaration of discontinuity, a recognition 
that the present—in this case Ottoman rule—has the power to collect, select, 
and show the remains of the past, and, by doing so, to transform the past into 
a historic narrative. Spolia, used throughout the Byzantine period in countless 
forms of practical continuity with the past, are displayed symbolically on the 
façade of the Eptapyrgion as evidence that the previous chapters in the long 
history of Thessalonike have now drawn to a close. 

The appreciation of spolia and their display in forms and settings that imply 
a break with the past is seen elsewhere in early-modern Europe. In fact, the 
awareness of a rupture, of a discontinuity with the past, is said to be at the 
core of the early modern European perception of itself, and of its place in 
the unfolding of history. The European Renaissance would envision a distant 
past whose continuity with the present had been broken, and along with it 
a more recent past—a middle age—that both marks and fills the distance 
from Antiquity. The Renaissance discourse on history and the past goes 
hand in hand with a fascination for spolia as artifacts displayed in the present 
in recognition of their belonging to the past. The spolia on the façade of the 
Eptapyrgion suggests that something of this kind was also happening in early 
Ottoman Thessalonike.” 
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